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anything, it’s the innate strength of the de- 

I veloping new music in our embattled scene. The 
figures who swept the board are major names in 
the new vanguard; the (huge) crowd who came 
to see them are the sort of people one might not 
have expected to find at a jazz gig of any kind, even a few years 
ago. And this is all happening well after the so-called "jazz 

National Jazz Month itself 
scored a significant success in reminding the mainstream of the 
presence of the music. It was hardly “jazz fever” in October, 
but it wasn’t meant to be: fevers die away too quickly. Plenty 
of inroads were made; awareness was built. It will be 
developed further in the months ahead: there is talk of another 
NJM in ’88. 

Our thanks to the many who helped 
during the course of the month; to all those who attended our 
Festival Hall lunchtime gigs. 

As 1988 beckons, now, more than ever, is the time. 

We wish you a peaceful Christmas and New Year 


Richard Cook Paul Elliman Ph.lip Watson 
Caroline Roux Roy Pattison Chris Parker 


Lorraine Bowen 





ONCE UPON A TIME Jack Daniel OPENED A DISTILLERY 
MAKING THE FINEST WHISKEY IN ALL AMERICA. 
THE END. 














problems reported earlier by W 

resolved: the Section is still ba 
ned by the Czech government ai 
two of its leaders remain behii 


Jazz Poetry Festival 

The second Apples And 
Snakes Jazz Poetry Festival is to be 

den Community Centre/Seven Di¬ 


als Club, Earlham Street, WC2, 
over the weekend of 29-31 Janu- 



Django Bates. Doors 8 pm, tick¬ 
ets £3.50 (£2 concessions) per 
night. For more info ring 01- 


Prohibition Allows 
Jazz 

Champagne cafe Prohibi- 

every Wednesday to go with your 
cocktails. This month, Jim Dvor¬ 
ak presents Toot Sweet (2 Dec) and 
the Cliff Venner Quartet (9). Pro¬ 
hibition is at 9 Hanover Street, 
W1 (01-493 0689). 


New Nyman 



played, but it will probably in- 


Konadu Strums In 

band music Alex Konadu arrives 

dates are: Africa Centre (3); War¬ 
wick Arts Centre (4); Leeds Trades 
Club (5); Sandra House, Eyre St, 
EC1 (6); Dovecote Arts Centre, 
Cleveland (8); Manchester Green 
Room (10); Town & Country Club 
(12). 



R3: Jazz Or No Jazz? 



the music and the terrible paucity 
a Radio 3 spokesperson told us 


invaluable for presenting opportu¬ 
nities for relatively obscure or new 

format isn't devised speedily, there 



Pre-Turkey in 
Torquay 

Road in Torquay on 7 December. 
Bobby Wellins, Hank Shaw, Roy 
East, Bill Lc Sage and the Charlie 

hats. £3.50 gets you in and 50% 
of the proceeds go to UNICEF. 
More info on: 0803 33692. 


Look Sharpe 

The Jack Sharpe Big Band 


which is a tribute to Tubby Hayes. 

Jamie Talbot and Guy Barker, and 

tra have been confirmed: Prince Of 
Orange (2 Dec); Barnes Bulls 

with guest Georgie Fame (9). 


Trompe L’Oeil On 
Tour 

Anew band led by Aussie 

Catch them at: Exeter & Devon 
Arts Centre (12 Dec); Oxford 
Holywell Music Room (15); Swan¬ 
sea Arts Workshop (16); Cardiff 
Four Bars Inn (18); Sheffield Map- 
pin Art Gallery (19); Hull Time- 


Based Arts (20). 





ABJM 

One spin-off of Nation¬ 
al Jazz Month is the Association of 
British Jazz Musicians, devised by 
Jazz Services director Chris Hodg¬ 
kins and Digby Fairweather, a 
body designed basically to help the 

in a country which doesn’t go out 

ABJM will publish a quarterly 
journal for members, hold an 
AGM/Convention and provide 

More info from Chris at 5 Dryden 
Street, London WC2E 9NW. 


Leeds Archive 

of material on British popular 
music. Besides music and records, 

magazines and other ephemera. 
For information on help or dona¬ 
tions, contact the College Libra¬ 
rian, Leeds College of Music, 


Banbury Action 

Banbury, Oxon, is presenting a 
series of concerts and workshops in 
December and January. Dates set 
are: Evan Parker solo, plus HCH 

workshop (5 Dec, 12-4 pm); John 
Etheridge Trio (8 Jan); Paul 
Rutherford Trio (5 Feb). Ring The 
Mill (Banbury 52050) for more 

























Club Dates 




The Listener. 

For the real issues you don’t 
read about every day of the week. 




g f hat are the real stories 

LW behind the headlines? 
w * Where will you find the 
well-argued, unbiased reports 
about the issues that concern 
and interest you? 

The Listener is the weekly 
magazine for people who want 
to be challenged, made to 
rethink and mostly, entertained. 

On this page, you’ll see a 
few of our more recent cover 
stories. Hardly the typical 
reading you’d find elsewhere. 

You may find The Listener 
troubling, coming across 
such reports as the dangers of 


And your first 6 weeks’ 
issues are free. 


North East. 

the chemical cocktail in your 


Subscribe today and 
receive your first 6 issues 
of The Listener free. 

There are two ways you can 
place your subscription for one 
year: Firstly, if you want to pay 
by Access or Visa, simply call 
04427 76661. 


ENVIRONMENTAL DAMAGE 

How pollution, exploitation and lack 
of vision are cutting off our 
natural resources. 

we do welcome certain regular 
contributions. 

Every week, John Cole 
explores the vagaries of West¬ 
minster, asking questions like 
why the future of British politics 
could depend on bank balances 
in the Midlands. 

The Langham Diary is a 
vehicle for a number of highly 
respected and witty guest writers 
-likewise Centrepiece, which 
explores such topics as the 
history of headbutting or Baden 
Powell’s ingenuity as a spy. 

Subscribe to The Listener 
and at least once a week, you 
can spend time with a group of 
well-informed, entertaining 

Throughout the year, our arts 
and media pages cover every 
subject from the latest photo¬ 
graphy to why the new Director 
of the National Gallery used to 
let Mancunians borrow 
Kokoschkas to hang on their 
walls at home. 

Every week, we review the 
new exhibitions, films, theatres, 
books and music. And there are 
welcome seasonal extras like 


You may find yourself nod¬ 
ding in agreement about the 
insensitivity of reporters at 
Zeebrugge. Or laughing out 
loud on a crowded train about 
a wry look at the superannuated 
hippies at the Glastonbury 
festival. 

One thing you won’t find The 
Listeneris predictable, though 
BBC Enterprises Ltd., 35 Marylebone High Street, London W1M 4AA. Reg. No. 1420028. 


Secondly, if you’d prefer to 
pay by cheque, send a crossed 
cheque for £45.00 made payable 
to ‘BBC Enterprises Ltd.’, to 
The Listener. 5 River Park Estate, 
Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire 
HP41HL. 

If you want to unravel the real 
issues behind the news, wrap 
your mind around The Listener 

-RING- 

04427 76661 


THE LISTENER 










Lester Bowie Album 






Competition Winners 

An overwhelming response and a 
truly impressive number of correct answers. Wire 

The artist who had the hit version of the song 
“Personality” was, of course, Lloyd Price. Some of 
you were clever - clever enough to point out our 
deliberate vagueness about the precise meaning of the 
phrase “the hit version”. We were generous enough, 
therefore, also to accept the minor UK hit Anthony 
Newley had with the song but we were certainly not 


Phil Saward, Romford; Simon Baskind, Leeds; Martin Isherwood, London 
SW6; Mike Brady, Liverpool; Jim Paterson, Glasgow; Richard Moss, 

Todd, Leeds; G.J. Cordon, Norwich; C.S.R. Smith, Havant; Rob Walter, 
Walsall; L. Clark, Salford; L. Stead, Huddersfield; Paul Granger, London E8; 
Steve Maddocks, Leicester; A.M. Davies, Bridgend; Leslie Rix, Luton; Barry 
Cooper, Leeds; C.L. Sharp, Manchester; A.J. Howell, Bristol; Tony 
Burroughs, Ruislip; Nigel Wright, Chester; F. Connor, Dundee; David 
Smith, Birmingham; C. Arscott, Leeds; Colin McKay, Edinburgh; Mark 
Thompson, Cheltenham; K. Davies, Bridgend; Phil Sinclair, Birmingham; 
J.M. Phibbs, Newcastle; R. Fackrell, Bristol; S.J. Tray, Manchester; Leigh 
Hughes, Saltash; David Welsh, Peterborough; Ken Whelpton, Hove; Ross 
Knowles, Liverpool; David Jaggar, Huddersfield; Bill White, Leeds; Fraser 
Murdoch, Tunbridge Wells; David Adamson, Belfast; C.G. Sykes, Ipswich; 
William P. Fagan, Dublin; David Guile, London E3; Richard Lawton, 
London EC1; Brian Gearing, Oxford; David Weir, Paisley; David Woodhead, 
London NW3; Fiona Sharp, Brighton; Mike O'Leary, London SW2. 
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er by technolo¬ 
gy. It reflects a certain chill in modern culture which we 
ignore at our own peril. We are very much interested in using 
more natural sounds, which are more in tune with us as human 
beings. Because the significance of technological music has 
been over-emphasised.” 

The seven performers who make up African Dawn are as 
aware as anyone that definitions of “natural” and the “human” 
can always be debated: that when it comes to talk of the value 
of technology, the discussion is always just beginning. But the 
idea has always been to open up lines of exploration. Especially 
those lines that current systems of presentation or distribution 
in the cultural world would rather shut down. And whether 
you end up in agreement or not, their intention is to present a 
whole range of possibilities that get passed by when African 
music comes on-stage, as after-hours good-time relaxation. Or 
else as something weirdly exotic. 

In conversation with Merle Collins and Kwesi Owusu, the 
rigour, the fierce unwillingness to compromise, the gentle and 
precise strengths of their position, all these quickly make 
themselves clear. And on another day, maybe I’d have 
extended our talk about hip-hop, Fela Kuti and computers, 
because it promised fascinating possibilities for debate. And 
they’re articulate and interesting opponents. But today I’m on 
their side. 


The present seven (Wala Dangarembizi, 
Torera Mpedzisi, Ahmed Sheikh, Vico Mensah, Eduardo 
Pereira, Collins and Owusu) come from all parts of Africa, as 
well as Grenada and Uruguay. In the seven years they’ve been 
together, they’ve organised symposia, workshops and confer¬ 
ences, as well as recording three LPs, to provide information, 
an intervention in cultural matters, and a confrontation with 
prevailing attitudes. As well as impressing on audiences - or 
confirming with them - the value of the role o fgriot in modern 

“Tradition isn’t a static concept, even when we look at a 
specific one, like Yoruba." (Yoruba came up when we 
discussed Fela.) “And all musicians and artists are involved in 
continuous re-interpretation of their source material. Different 
people have different attitudes. But the relevance of tradition 
is dynamism. For example, you can clearly tell the difference 
between Sunny Ade and Fela. Sunny Ade is more comfortable 
in the feudal tradition of Yoruba, whereas Fela always uses 
these things in a more challenging way.” 

Whereas fusion - in the past - has meant a bland melange of 
whichever features seemed most saleable, African Dawn's 
unification of diverse elements moves beyond marketing, 


Techno- 

Fusion 

Gets 

Natural 


By Mark. Sinker 
Photos by Steven Tynan 


beyond any abstractly correct political line or opportunistic 
appeal to white liberal guilt, towards an attempt to construct a 
Pan-African popular music rooted in the community. With all 
the difficulties that would entail to be dealt with, of course, 
but none the less acknowledged. 

“Fela could have been huge now, on the fusion scene. But 
he’s always insisted on the pentatonic scale, on call and 
response, these very cherished forms of African music 

aesthetics. They’ve been more interested in his political 
messages. Which is another reductionism of African music, 
and quite pedantic, in a way. Because it’s as if to say African 
Music is only acceptable when it has the right political 
messages.” 

Chimurenga , their present LP, concentrates all their concerns 
so exactly that everything they do seems strangely familiar, 
seems to connect at a point before all the things that separate 
us, like language or habits of thought. Guest griots Tunde 
Jegede, Nan Tsiboe (of Dade Krama), and Jewel Ackah expand 
the sound, but its hypnotic density and dreamy gentleness 
aren’t shaken - as if the shared base that they’ve built or 
discovered can encompass anyone entering in the right frame 
of mind. 


Perhaps not everyone can. Sometimes in the past some 
people have found them intolerably provocative, and just shut 
them out. Rifts have appeared between the relatively tiny 
groups committed to dissemination — in one form or other — of 
African sound, movement, philosophy. That shouldn't have 
happened. It shouldn’t stop you hunting them, and this 
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In A 
Latin 
Groove 

by Sue Steward 

Crossovers are creating a cats* cradle of networks 
now within Latin-jazz-dance worlds. When Miami Sound 
Machine’s composer-producer Emilio Estefan was in town 
recently, he clamped headphones on me and said, “Listen to 
this!” I was entranced by a track of straight-up salsa, crisp 
piano montuno, tight swaying horns. Kid Creole-type chorus 
and English vocals around a character called “King Mambo”. 
“That's Barry Manilow," he said, as pleased at the surprise 
element as the results of his first collaboration on an otherwise 
“jazz” album (the choruses were, in fact, August Darnell). 



Rae Serrano was also in town, looking for records he 
spurned as a kid and is now learning about through his 
collaboration with Louis Perico Ortiz and Johnny Pache¬ 
co, inside a new Latino-fusion-studio venture. Rae’s own 
single, “Clave Rocks” with Amoretto, is a true marriage of 
salsa and hip-hop. “Everything I do will be in clave from now 
on,” he vows. On return to NYC, I hear he’s hooking up with 
Puerto Rican guitar genius Yomo Toro for some unexpected 
jiggery-pokery. I vote Rae to be the producer to take the 
decade into new life and the first to reflect the riches available 
in every salsa club. 

The other record which has arrived from Harriett in NYC 
was Eddie Palmieri’s Verdad, featuring his brilliant band - 
especially the conga skills of Giovanni Hidalgo, Daniel 
Ponce’s closest rival in the continent. The album centres 
around Eddie’s endless fascination with freeform piano solos, 
which unfold on to strict clave. 


An extra two weeks of Irakere at Ronnie’s let them record 
live for the Jazz House label, and a pleasure to see the band 
transformed from slightly stiff arrivals to raving dancers 
upstairs in Dave Hucker’s Tango club, showing Londoners 
how to get down to the Latin tunes before going back 
downstairs for their second rousing set each night. 

Baz’n’Gilles collaborations (BGP) are bringing those rare¬ 
fied DJs-only tunes to the high street stores on new Ace 
compilations; look out for Mongo's Groove and Cal’s Pals and 
with the first batch of Earthworks’ zouk, soukous, South 
African Jazz and Sowetan Beats, it's been a bumper lead up to 
the Christmas parties. 

For those planning an Xmas in New York City, get down to 
Madison Square Gardens for an all-star Aguinaldos - Puerto 
Rican Salsa Christmas organised by the Dean of the Latin 
music scene Ralph Mercado. 

The Sound 
Of Africa 

by Mark Sinker 

A half-hour documentary. Music From The Frontline, 
a first look at Zimbabwean popular music, gets a showing at 
London's Africa Centre: with clips of Thomas Mapfumo, 
Lovemore Majaivana, Oliver Mtukudzi, the Runn 
Family, the Pied Pipers. Afterwards, question-time: how 
reasonable or helpful is it to concentrate exclusively on a region 



that's only been defined since the post-colonial settlement, by 
the imposed - and fictional — frontiers of the modern African 

Take Lovemore, for instance. His LP Jiri (Unit Dance TRA 
LP 204) was recorded in Wolverhampton. His outfit is called 






the Zulu Band (where Zulu - from our distorted perspective 
at least - seems to fit only into a South African context: we’re 
not sure how to decode it in relation to Zimbabwe). To 
appreciate Jiri fully, we’re going to have to understand 
Zimbabwe, and SA, and Britain, and their intertwined 
histories, societies, peoples. 



Which isn’t simple. Mzwakhe's Change Is Pain (cassette- 
only, from Carnac-Disque, 12b Lady Somerset Road, Kentish 
Town, NW5) and Behumutsi’s Busang Meropa (SFB 001A) 
are excellent examples of the committed political art of South 
Africa. Some of the poetry’s in English, some of it’s in a 
theatrical, declamatory agit-prop format. We might find 
ourselves shying away from it not because of its content, but 
because its chosen form strikes us as somehow inauthentic, 
over-Westernised, already a kind of cultural capitulation. 

I think we’re mishearing it, if that’s what we feel. We’re 
taking it to be something closer to home than it actually is, 
picking out certain familiar features, overlooking others - 
perhaps the crucial ones. We should never overlook the 
marriage of music, poetry and theatre in those pieces (though 
it’s harder to respond to on a record): because the fact of their 
integration carries its own weight. "Busang Meropa” is the 
title of a political work, and it means “Bring Back The 
Drums” - we can translate the phrase, but we can only dimly 
understand its entire meaning. At least, for the moment. 

There are ancient communities and loyalties, and they can 
be evoked with words like Zulu, Bantu, Mandinka. There are 
modern national communities: Zimbabwe, Tanzania, Sene- 
gambia . . . and their loyalties and meanings cut across the 
older ones. Sometimes brutally, dangerously. And there are 
the shifting exchanges of the trans-National global village 
community. A vast intersecting network of ideas and 
mistranslations that bat back and forwards to everyone’s gain 
and everyone’s loss. No half-hour documentary can do justice 
to all that. 


Destination 

Out 

by Paul Bradshaw 

1 9 8 7 has seen some radical twists and turns on the jazz 
dance and club scene with the music ranging over 60s soul jazz 
and Latin boogaloo, Baptist Beat-inspired Hammond organ 
outings and straight-ahead hard bop, alongside the constant 
pillaging of what’s new from Mulgrew Miller to Diane 
Reeves to Louie Ramirez. 

Arguments and accusations of sell-out have been rife as 
some jazz jocks rubbed shoulders with the “Rare Groove” set 
and delved into their own past to champion numerous 
uptempo 70s fusion classics. Baz Fe Jazz and Gilles 
Peterson, London’s top two jazz club DJs, have come under 
the critical hammer from those who still believe the jazz dance 
scene to have been a hype, from openly jealous contemporaries 
and from those who remember those Murder One sessions 
where Paul Murphy, at his peak, played sets of no frills, 
straight-ahead jazz. Sure, I can remember people dancing on 
the tables to “Diminuendo And Crescendo In Blue” from 
Ellington’s Live At Newport - who could forget! - but this is 
a new era and a new agenda on the table. What’s clearly 
needed is some kind of unity. 



This is a sentiment echoed by Hugh Albert, one of the 
Cutting Edge DJs, a face on the club scene and the organiser of 
one of 87’s most memorable gigs, the John Coltrane Memorial 
at the Theatre Royal, Stratford East. Clearly frustrated at the 
direction of the club scene, he raised a string of criticisms and 
one has to agree that it is shameful that on a Saturday night in 
London, no common venue exists where you can go and hear 
hot, fresh jazz both live and on vinyl. 








"Basically, young cats and old, musicians, critics, DJs, 
promoters and fans have to start talking to each other and 
develop some kind of links to establish a kind of common 
horizon for jazz in London," states Hugh emphatically and I’m 
sure no one out there disagrees. The question is, who’s going 
to make the first move? 

However, the scene is still bubbling and with K-Jazz back 
on the air every Sunday it can only heighten the profile of the 

stolen, the media response to "London’s only yuppie(!!) pirate 
station" has been exceptional. Switching on at 7 am there 
follows a blissful 18 hours of jazz, Latin and world music from 



DJs Kevin Beadle, Jez Nelson, Bob Jones, Simon 
Booth, Sue Steward, Paul Bradshaw, Pam Esterson, 
Anthu, Rick Glanvill, Chris Phillips and Tomek plus 
the wit and wisdom of Roberto Galliano. Guest spots on at 
the station have included Paul Weller and Irakere and we hope 
to have live in the studio Courtney Pine and Georgie Fame and 
some “serious surprises”. K Jazz T-shirts are available (£6 incl 
P&P) and stickers from K Jazz, Suffolk House, 1-8 Whitfield 
Place, London W1P 5SF. Tune in! 

Birmingham . . . the relaunched Bongo Go has attracted 
crowds almost double the capacity of their Mosely Dance 
Centre HQ and the unwanted attention of the boys in blue. 
However, late licences have been granted and sessions 
featuring the Bongo Go DJs are set for the 11th and 18th 
December. Future live sessions will feature Sambatacuda, 
The Real Sounds Of Africa and (wait for it) - Salif 
Keita. For the new year, there’s potentially a one night a 
week session in the centre of Brum, plus two slots on a local 
Pirate Station spinning African and Latin discs. They are also 
planning to take the Bongo Go to nearby Stourbridge and 
organise a Club Sandino in Wolverhampton. 

Word has it that Babatunde has relinquished his spot at 
the Jazz Room at the Pen and Wig in Dale End but the 
session is safe in the hands of two other jazz jocks. 

Further up the Ml Tony Minvielle is holding court with a 


solid jazz dance session on Sunday, Monday and Tuesday 
nights at Leicester’s Secret Jazz Company. This basement 
session costs a mere 5Op before 11 pm, has food on sale and 
boasts a 2 am licence. From Wednesday to Saturday the 
emphasis is on live jazz., blues and R&B. December and 
January should see gigs from Jim Mullen (5th), Into The 
Blue (12th), Brenda Scott and Barbara Thompson (no 

On the south coast, Brighton is ticking over and on the 
return of Baz Fe Jazz from the land of the rising sun work will 
commence on the January Weekender which will feature Sum 
Gaillard, the Tommy Chase Quintet complete with a 
guitarist and a new piano man (Mark Edwards having joined 
the Style Council), and IDJ. 

On the thriving Southend scene, Snowboy is about to 
release a cut of “Night In Tunisia” c/w "Ritmo Snowbo" 
featuring the vocals of Jacko from Rent Party. The success of 
the Hi Hat which attracts well over 350 people, has spurred 
Dr Bob Jones and Snowboy to present an Xmas Jazz Night at 
the Goldmine, Canvey Island featuring Robin Jones’ King 
Salsa and talented local bebop outfit. Export. 

You can catch Bob every Sunday on K Jazz and starting on 
December 7th he’ll be putting the needle to the groove 
alternate weeks at the Wag. If you're in the Windsor area he’ll 
be playing the Jazz Room at the Jolly Boatman (20/26 
December) and Xmas eve he’ll be swinging at the Special 
Branch (Royal Oak, Tooley St, SE1). 

Brand new!! Each and every Monday and Wednesday 
Gilles Peterson will be hosting a mellow early evening 
session at Prohibition, Hanover St and December promises live 
spots from Georgie Fame, Marie Murphy and Jean Toussaint. 
Entrance free! Gilles’ ‘Bass And Drums' session at the 
Limelight was something of a fiasco and at the end of the first 
night the man laid the blame solely on the management and 
vowed never to return. On the brighter side, Mark Murphy 
packed 350 people into a Sunday lunchtime session at 
Dingwalls and it could become a regular jazz spot. Watch out 
for that. Apart from his regular sessions at the Wag and the 
Belvedere, Gilles will be joining Tony Poole at the Harlow 
Jazz Club at The Square (December 12th). Live on stage will 
be Plan B — recently signed to the BPG label. Along with 
Nicky Holloway he’ll be at the Do At The Dome, Thorpe 
Park, and Boodles in Oxford (30th). Big, large and massive 
will be the Xmas party at the Wag (21st). 

Keep the news of the raves and the good grooves coming in 
’88. In the words of the Last Poets, “Blessed are those who 
struggle." Say what! 
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AFRICAN ALL-STARS 
The Pop Music of a Continent 

by Chris Stapleton and Chris May 


African All-stars is a comprehensive critical guide to the most exciting 
popular music being played today: the urban electric music of Africa. 
From highlife to chimurenga, soukous to benga, juju and township 
pop, the modern sounds of a continent are identified and analysed, the 
records exhaustively listed and critically appraised. The roots of each 
style are fully examined, all its chief practitioners interviewed. There are 
chapters on the history' of recording in Africa, on the African-music 
labels of today and on the complex interaction and mutual influence of 

book is rounded off with an indispensable critical discography and an 
equally useful glossary, making it the essential guide for anyone 
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JAZZ ON VERVE 

Two superb compilations of essential tracks from the Verve catalogue. 
Digitally remastered. 



Kid Ory/Red Allen/Honeysuckle Rose 

Johnny Hodges/Earl Hines/Perdido 

Lionel Hampton/Airmail Special 

Ella Fitzgerald/Summertime 

Gene Krupa/Sing Sing Sing 

Billie Holiday/Lady Sings The Blues 

Fred Astaire/Top Hat, White Tie And Tails 


Lester Young/These Foolish Things 
Count Basie/April In Paris 
Coleman Hawkins/Body And Soul 
Oscar Peterson/Autumn Leaves 


JAZZ ON VERVE Vol. 2 
Charlie Parker/Dizzy Gillespie/ 

An Oscar For Treadwell 

Bud Powell/Round Midnight 

JJ Johnson/Stan Getz/Blues In The Closet 

Dizzy Gillespie/Sonny Stitt/Sonny Rollins/ 

The Sunny Side Of The Street 

Chet Baker/Something 

Gerry Mulligan/My Funny Valentine 

Stan Getz/Joao Gilberto/Girl From Ipanema 

Cannonball Adderley/Ray Brown/Work Song 

Modern Jazz Quartet/Now’s The Time 

Wes Montgomery/Caravan 

Jimmy Smith/The Cat 

Sonny Rollins/Who Cares 

Bill Evans/Someday My Prince Will Come 

Import Music Service 54 MADDOX STRE 
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British Jazz 
and New 
Music Awards 

19 8 7 


Our Awards night, presented in association with Carlsberg, 
proved to be without question the jazz event of 1987. 
London's Waldorf Hotel was packed with major names in 
the world of jazz and new music as well as a strong contingent 
of wire readers who'd snapped up all available tickets. 

Jazz Train II played two blistering sets, Roland Perrin and 
Ernest Mothle presented some fine duo music, Paul 
Bradshaw spun records, The Jiving Lindy Hoppers strutted 
their stuff and Kathy Busby (our cover star in October) and 
R.D. Cook hosted the event. All agreed it was the perfect 
climax to National Jazz Month. 

Our thanks to our award presenters: Judith Jacob, Linton 
Kwesi Johnson, John Lahr, Kathy Acker, Trf.vor 
Nelson, Clarke Peters and Evan Parker. 

Thanks also to Carlsberg for their special award for Services 
To Jazz, which was deservedly won by Mr Ian Carr. 


best instrumentalist Courtney Pine 
best composer Django Bates 
best band Jazz Warriors 
best new band Itchy Fingers 


best vocalist 
best album 

best haircut 


Cleveland Watkiss 
“Delightful Precipice”, 
Loose Tubes 
Andy Sheppard 
Ashley Slater 




















Rocella Jonica 
Festival 



iy in Italy's 
•ince, Rocel- 





for ducts: P Harry Beckett on 


alto discovered some fine 
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Andrew Cyrille on drums, at 
one time hitting the stage 

more sounds; Fred Hopkins, 
graciously sweating over his 

flute, capable of exhausting a 

the old sea-wolf Muhal Richard 
Abrams, commanding his 

through oceans of blues, jazz 
and free playing, New York to 
New Orleans and on to Africa. 

let them sail away. 


Michelle 
Rosewoman And 
Quintessence 


the venue translates as “pub at 
the slaughterhouse". That’s ex¬ 
actly what it is. At lunchtime, 
red-splattered butchers congre- 

ing's killing. By night, the 
walls resound to the sound of 


king-sized blood sausages. 

So maybe it was the context 

woman's quintet, coyly named 
Quintessence, sound so blood- 




Gary Thomas in his band: the 
Rollins in Thomas's labyrin- 

another colour when contrasted 
against slabs of synthesiser tex¬ 
ture. Inside Rosewoman's 
group, where drummer Bur- 



drawing of a 


g playing i 


drums. They played Michelle's 
tricky charts which fuse neo- 

of Latin into a slick display, 
superficially impressive but 

thing. En route, hats were 

be a given now that every jazz 

deal with the whole tradition 
(Michelle has a tune called 
"Where It Comes From"), but 
this can be as much a curse as a 

spend so much time paying 


register an identity. Feeling 


Kind Of Blue at least addressed 
the modern soundscape (leav- 

question of how successful that 
project was). And Greg Osby's 
Sound Theatre - which also 
features Rosewoman - side¬ 
steps the jazz history factor by 
making forays into Eastern folk 

I enjoyed Osby's soprano 
playing more than anything 
else on offer. There's a surpris¬ 
ing tenderness in his tone. He 
has the flectness of Coltrane 

tered arrangements, rarely gave 
him the space really to develop 

Maybe it was an off-night. 
Reports from Berlin spoke of 

encores. In Munich, the recep- 
STEVE LAKE 


Bley sits at the piano, dressed 
staring at the back of the 

Photoflashes go off. Paul Mo- 

bled throng, sees what's (not?) 
happening, susses it and goes 

Eventually, Bley plays. A 
long solo improvisation, open- 

things he’s done previously, 
but rearranged again into fresh 
shape, and all done with- that 
hard, dry, very positive mas¬ 
ter’s touch that you recognise 



magnificent theme of 
Carla Bley's “Ida Lupino” is 
rolling out, and you realise if 
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“This is a different approach for me,” says 43-year-old 
Threadgill (the first generation AACMers are no longer the 
new on the scene, though their individually eccentric 
iconoclasm sounds fresher to me than the strict looping- 
back modernism purveyed by Wynton’s gang in their 20s). 
“I don’t generally work with that many strings, or blend so 
many instruments and voices. But this instrumentation’s 
important, because the voice is the first instrument, and 
also the primary instrument in jazz, as all styles of 
instrumental music derive from the voice. And nothing’s 
been happening with the voice, nothing innovative, for 


“You know, the drums should have been the leading 
instrument in music, but in America the drums got snuffed 
out because of slavery — even today, in New York, the 
cabaret laws restrict musicians’ use of drums. For so long, 
piano players have effected the music, the trumpet players, 
and reed players. I think percussion is going to have its 
day, and strings, and voice — that’s where the frontiers of 
the music are,” Threadgill maintains. 

He’s exploring the vocal frontier with silver-voiced Asha 
Puthli. Remember “What Reason Could I Give” and “All 
My Life” from Ornette’s 72 classic Science Fiction ? Where 
has Puthli been? 

“She kind of retired from music for a while, but she’s 
back working on special projects with me; she’s recorded 
with my Sextette for an album due from RCA in January,” 
Threadgill says. He characterises his work as “multi¬ 
dimensional”, and indeed, whether in the trio New Air, 
with his WindString Ensemble, his seven-member Sextet¬ 
te, or his Society Situation Orchestra, Threadgill pits his 
crackling, combustible saxes and flute against through- 
composed ensemble passages and staggered rhythms. 


Elliott Sharp, the clean-headed Loisaida 
composer-producer-multi-instrumentalist, is every bit as 
multi-dimensional as Threadgill and shares a Next Wave 
date with the subdued, ex-Loi 
Zummo. A member of several ti 
bands (Wayne Horvitz’s The President, th 
noise-rockers Mofungo) and a regular on the free in 
circuit, Sharp at BAM presents “Larynx”, fo 
“Four of my favourite drummers - David Linton, Bobby 
Previte, Samm Bennett, and Charlie Noyes; the Soldier 


String Quartet, and a brass quartet. All the musicians will 
be doubling on pantars and slabs - things I built - or 
triggering samples.” 

Recently signed to the hard-core thrash label SST, Sharp 
in autumn released two albums of hi-tech primitivism, 
Tessalation Row for justly-tuned, studio-processed string 
quartet, and In The Land Of The Yahoos , a satire on the 
culturally deprived tribe that dominates the US. As those 
familiar with Sharp’s No Wave thrust know, his music 
challenges complacent society and other vapid clans. 

“I went to this BAM dinner that was a chance for people 
who give more than $1500 to mingle with the artists,” 
Sharp reports with a chuckle. “Zummo played, which was 
perfect. It was very nice music, and I could certainly see 
why they didn’t want me to play in a situation like that, 
with these people considering whether or not to give more 

How will Brooklyn’s experience-seekers enjoy reimmer¬ 
sion in the confrontational urban sound Sharp represents? 
Well, Glenn Branca’s similarly loud and percussive 
symphony at BAM hardly seems to have launched his 
career, but John Zorn’s performance last year (with his 
concurrent Nonesuch release The Big Gundown) won him 
critical attention. True, Zorn’s peripatetic, and playing 
much more #»deconstructed alto lately; his most popular 
gigs have been in relatively straight quartets blowing on 
themes by Sonny Clark and (with Tim Berne) Ornette 
Coleman. But that’s the state of contemporary New York 
multi-dimensionality (aka, post-modernism). 

Another source of new promise: a Brooklyn-based circle 
of composing improvisers nominally led by altoist Steve 
Coleman. Often with Dave Holland, Coleman attempts 
an often odd-metred fusion of jazz virtuosity, computer 
logic, world music (especially Asian) awareness, and 
personable lyricism. His confreres include (but are not 
limited to - there’s also the Black Rock Coalition) pianist 
Geri Allen, vocalist Cassandra Wilson, saxists Greg Osby 
and Gary Thomas, trumpeter Graham Haynes, trombonist 
Robin Eubanks, guitarists Kelvyn Bell, Jerome Harris and 
Jean-Paul Bourelly, bassist Melvin Gibbs, drummers Mark 
Johnson and Marvin “Smitty” Smith. So far, their music’s 
on the West German labels JMT, Minor Music and Enja, 
and to appropriate Cecil Taylor’s phrase, in the brewing it 






MIKE & KATE 


WESTBROOK 
PLAY SAD SONGS 


FOR A BROKEN 


Chris Parker 
Nick White 


EUROPE 


Mike and Kate Westbrook are something of a phenomenon, given the con¬ 
temporary musical and social climate. While large sections of both jazz and pop worlds are 
increasingly geared to the production and revival of sounds with an instantly accessible, dance- 
able beat, to the superficial, the meretricious, the Westbrooks’ last three Hat-ART recordings, 
all double albums, have been: a rich jazz-rock confection dedicated to Ellington (On Duke's 
Birthday ); a challenging Trio outing (Love For Sale) reinterpreting everything from “In The Bleak 
Midwinter” to “Buddy Can You Spare A Dime?" via Brecht/Weill; and the delightfully 
exuberant, occasionally intensely solemn jazz-orchestra settings of Rossini ( Westbrook-Rossini ). 

And while the English have apparently yet to acknowledge the fact that their membership of 
the EEC formalises their position as part of Europe, the Westbrooks perform a great deal more 
frequently in France, Germany, Greece, Italy and Scandinavia than in the UK - Kate singing in 
French, German, Greek and Italian. 
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photography by Mark Bicker 











photography by Mark Bicker 

These studies of jazz and movement were taken by 
photographer Mark Bicker while he was living and working 
in Paris in the early 1960s. We re pleased to present these 
four classic examples from his archive. 
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star 

just good old sweat and passion . . . 


“PERMISSION TO MASH UP THE PLACE" 


David Rudder, a performer of passionate and 
perspiring exuberance, is attempting to explain away some 
of the mystery that still exists, despite such hearty declar¬ 
ations, in soca’s bubbling whirlpool of signposts and 
reference points. 

“For me, soca is just a reflection of all the things I’ve 
absorbed over the years. There’s no conscious decision to 
include this or that, they just come into the music. You 
find that . . . When people listen to soca they'll say, I’m 
hearing jazz in there, I’m hearing reggae, samba, blues. In 
fact what they’re actually saying is they’re hearing Africa. 
In other words, in spite of the Middle Passage, in spite of 
the fact that we have been so divided as a people, some 
brought to America, some to South America and all over 
the Caribbean, because of slavery and so on. In spite of all 
this destruction, something still remains that combines 
and binds us. Soca is a common thread through all of this." 


david rudder 
life after calypso 


BY TONY HERRINGTON 
PHOTO: SUNIL GUPTA 
















the 

main 

man 


rushed through itself in 50 or 60 years. It has thrown up rlchardco011 
heroes and swallowed them down again with ferocious speed. sharTf^acock* 
Yet it’s also about tradition, continuance, growing into pHOTO , 
maturity; and this tension between the old and the renewed is mark lewis 

Courtney Pine, who was an unknown saxophonist four 
years ago, is well placed to grasp some of the virtues and 
dangers of jazz musicianship. When he talks about his life 
and his music, he frequently describes himself as ''fortunate", 
as if he was merely lucky to be pulled out of a throng of fine 
young players. Yet his playing has the surging power of a 
man who senses that his time is of the moment, who thinks 
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“The music here flows or howls or sighs, and 
sometimes it tramps determinedly out of your 
speaker in big electronic boots ...” 

Jack Cooke [Wire) 
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Pine is a particularly nice guy. He has a reputation of being 
a good diplomat, which might be one reason why he’s done so 
well for himself when many jazz players have about as much 
business tact as Genghis Khan. When he speaks .of musical 
associates he is invariably complimentary, even deferential. 
Though he’s done many interviews by now, he still speaks 
rather hesitantly and is careful and conscientious over the 
many issues facing a young, successful black musician in a 
fraught, overheated music scene. 

His record company speak proudly of him, the most 
significant musician in British jazz today. Whether you 
admire him or not, that status is hard to dispute. The 70,000 
sales of Journey To The Urge Within are as awesome in their way 
as the platinum strike achieved by Headhunted in its day. He 

surmounted by his curious small head with its tiny ears, 


World Saxophone Quartet and Joe Henderson too! They were 

accurate if I know Joe Henderson and David Murray are out 
there.” 

were going to lose Pine altogether. There were plenty of stories 
about his being poached by Art Blakey and soon to depart for 
ever for American climes. Here is what happened. 

“I played with Art Blakey with the Warriors’ horn section at 
Camden, and the same week Elvin Jones was at Ronnie Scott's 
and needed a sax player. Jean Toussaint told me to go down 
there. Elvin’s wife told me to play on this tune, I did, then 
went off stage quickly, but she told me to go on and play some 
more. After the set Elvin gave me this big bear hug, and Art 
Blakey was there and says to him, hey Elvin, take this kid on 
tour! So Elvin offered me a couple of dates in Japan and 


already in full cry, the quartet already boiling, Pine does 
indeed have the cut of the great saxophone giants. And that 

fine saxophone. 

In the 18 months since the release of Journey , Courtney has 
nearly joined Art Blakey, toured a large slice of the jazz world, 
helped Jazz Warriors through their first album, assisted in the 
growing of Abibi and has now completed his second album, 
tentatively titled Destiny Song And The linage Of Pursuance. It’s 
been long and hard work, as intensely planned and carefully 


“I’m always so nervous before I go onstage, 
nervous from the fact that I haven’t practised enough. Like in 
Warsaw, where we were playing the other week. They have 
this style where when you announce something they clap once. 
You get four thousand people clapping once and it goes around 
in a wave and then stops. And you think, oh no, I haven’t 
played well enough! But it’s just their style.” 

Does he feel he has to prove himself more when playing 
abroad? It might be possible to coast through English gigs, 
but in most foreign parts Courtney Pine is not yet much of a 

“Well, two nights ago, we played in Berlin. We had to play 
after Terri Lyne Carrington, and she had Victor Bailey, Jim 
Beard, Kevin Eubanks and Ralph Moore in her band. Very 

that I wasn’t at all known there, and I was headlining a show 
after all these heavy names. 


Two days later I got home and June says, Art Blakey called 
to ask you to be in The Jazz Messengers. Then I was there 

with The Messengers? So ... I got on a plane. Art was sick, 
and Terence and Donald were rehearsing the band, and by day 

this tune and whoever plays it best . . . 

“Then Art came to where I was staying and says, you’re 
playing at the Apollo. Do you have a suit? 1 didn’t. They got 

was Wynton Marsalis, Bill Pierce, Walter Davis, Reggie 
Workman, and all these ex-Messengers. I was backstage doing 
some finger exercises and someone came up and said, you’re on 
stage! I went on, I looked up, and it was a place the size of 
Hammersmith Odeon, filled with black people. And there was 

“They were playing ’Cheryl’, the Charlie Parker tune, and I 
didn’t know it at all. I just played harmony notes and stuff. I 

solo. And someone just pushed me to the microphone - you 
have to play\ I was frightened out of my wits but I hit the mic 

“But a week before all that I’d signed to Island. I had to go 
back to London to start the album. I told Art, he said, OK, 
we’ll see you soon. Then the album was done, then a tour was 
set up, then Europe opened up . . .” 

What if he’d been asked outright to join The Messengers? 

amount of standards. If Art had said, come and join The 


family over. But I still feel there’s something happening here 
that’s got to be worth the sacrifice. 

what’s going on 

“Music, and black musicians, are getting more 
recognition here for playing jazz. It influenced me seeing 
Wynton Marsalis on some Thursday afternoon programme. 
That made me think if he can do it, so can I. I’d like to have 
that effect on someone else. 

“The more musicians like Jazz Warriors who are seen in that 
environment the more it will encourage black musicians who 
might have gone into playing reggae and funk - nothing 
wrong with that, but if it’s going to deteriorate from the main 
music, jazz, then there’s something wrong. We have to get 

So why jazz, when reggae and soul have displaced it as a 
truly popular black music? 

“Because jazz is the basis of all that, of all popular music. If 
you listen to it from a producer’s point of view - a producer 
will listen to a composition and say, well, we need a riff. You 
need more melody in the first verse. We need a solo, or a 
bridge. All these things are from jazz. From soloing you get 
catchphrases, quotes, hooklines. That’s what producers are 
looking at, and they look at jazz like a dictionary, to find 
something new. And if there are no jazz musicians playing, 
the dictionary’s going to get smaller and smaller.” 

It was this idea that led Pine and colleagues to form Abibi, 
the London collective to promote jazz playing by black 
musicians. So far its profile seems unclear. Maybe due to the 
primary aim so far remaining unfulfilled: finding a playing 
venue in London. 

“We had a place in East London," Pine explains, “but that 
didn’t work out. We have an office in Paddington and we 
rehearse there but we need a place we can really play. The 
problem is location. Ronnie Scott’s opened a club upstairs but 
it wasn’t really possible to turn it into a jam session. Last time 

London and you want a disco? It's always a location problem. 
If you’re in the south, musicians from the north can’t come 

“Jazz is having its say right now, in terms of media and 
musicians, but the way players let off steam is at jam sessions. 

I think if you have them open to the public, you’ll get an 
amazing amount of people turning up. Why hasn’t anyone 
done it yet?” 

Venue organisers, please copy. Pine smiles when asked if 
personality clashes hold Abibi back. He says that those kinds 
of difficulty were actually ironed out early on. It’s hard to 
figure out a strategy for a band like Jazz Warriors. Musically 


and socially, they’re in a constant state of flux, and it’s been 
tempting to see Pine as the guiding light in what is really a 
stormy, ever-changing crew of individuals. Last time he 
turned up to play, there wasn’t even room for the tenorman to 
perform, so he watched and enjoyed the gig by himself. Abibi 
and Jazz Warriors may not need Pine as a pivot, but his 
separate success is magnetic in their direction and decision- 

London’s music in 1988. 


original title was to be Light At The End Of The Tunnel , “a 
pursuance of personal betterment” - it sounds like a massive, 
brawling work, a true statement of music-in-progress. There 
— the second 


over the music itself. Most of the pieces are simple, direct 
themes which are springboards for heady work-outs on tenor or 
soprano. There is none of the “sampler” atmosphere of the first 
record. This one is all down the line. Nothing is even very 
catchy, except the neat little melody of “Sacrifice”. 

“I wanted to have the band quite sparse so I could work a bit 
more. There’s more improvising, less in terms of arrangements 
and compositions. Some are just eight-note melodies or 
improvisations on modal themes. 

“I didn’t want to do another record like the first one. I 
wanted to take a part of that album and magnify it. Hopefully, 

was something I was working on at the time of my live 
performances, working on my improvising and a sustained 
energy thing. I wanted to document that." 

The music reaches a kind of climax on a solo tenor version of 
“Round Midnight”, full of braying lines, chords and virtuoso 
flourishes. A great setpiece, and one that shows how far 
Courtney’s mastered the iron sound of the tenor. But, well, 
not “Round Midnight” again'. 

“I’m fed up with it too! We got to the end of the day, and 
Delfeayo [Marsalis, producer of the LP] says, Branford’s just 

Julian Joseph says, yeah, remember that time we did ‘Round 
Midnight’? Delf said, OK, let’s record it. We probably won’t 
use it. But listening to it at the mixing stage, it sounded all 


right. It’s just one take.” 

Pine has a good story about going to the jamming spot, 
Wally’s, near Berklee School of Music and being hustled into a 
solo. The band tried the trick of dropping out and leaving him 
to play solo, but that was no trouble for a man who spends 
most of his time playing anyway. 
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studio up by playing Kind Of Blue and Crescent , and insiste< 

The result is a rich, almost tidal session that may come 
salutary lesson to many who enjoyed the smoothness of Join 
Does he see himself in the suggested role of educator to a r 


“When I 


-naybe a 1 


idred co 


im, I didi 
es. Then a 


on, I felt I 

help the people who bought it ui 

show what that is to this wider audience. I’m not putting or 
disco track or calling up Madonna or something. I’m no 
any names on the album. If it does educate people, then 
But jazz isn’t just an education. It's an enjoyable experit 

Bringing us at last to the most distinguished ghost 
feast of new jazz. It’s hard to evade thinking of Coltrane 
Courtney’s at work. Recent gigs by his quartet have ; 
deliberately prodded at the spirit of the great man, wit 

sparring in the fashion of Trane and Elvin. 

“Well, I’ve listened to John Coltrane records. 1 
something that happens when he gets rid of the piar 


d. I’m fortunate - to 




“There is that possibility,” he smiles. “One thing I’ve been 
working on is a more melodic approach. Mulgrew Miller told 
me he was working on that - despite all his knowledge, all the 
chords he knows, he still felt he needed to make a melody out 
of eight notes, never mind the dissonances and the demisemi- 
quavers. Hopefully not so many notes.” 

legion of young saxophonists can sound 
eir own virtuosity. But the gunslinger 
ement has always been part of the jazz life. Consider 
ourtney and Steve Williamson, two tenormen of voracious 

“I met Steve in a reggae band, he was with The Instigators, 
was with Eastwood and Saint, playing in Brixton. I was 
ractising and Steve came up and asked what it was — it was 
ist a diminished scale. I met him again at a Bass Clef jam 
ssion and he’d learned this diminished scale inside out. We 
arted playing chords on saxophone - usually I have an extra 
ne, and Steve'll say, what’s that? We were playing with Jazz 
Warriors in Leicester and Steve played one and I had to go - 


to prove yourself as the fastest player in the W 



is characteristically 
would be happy if i 

to nourish the way forward. But his other 

industry. It had to be a young person. It has t< 
who’s involved with the times, from the backgroi 
happening now. Not to say that Alan Skidmore, say, couldn’t 
put out a hip hop record, but I think I have a better knowledge 
of hip hop than a lot of those musicians. That’s not what I’m 
doing now, but what I am doing is kind of based on that, when 
you think about it. It’s part of what I’m listening to.” 

That is the pill the old guard have to try and swallow. As 

the same status which Pine enjoys to more senior players. We 


ind of what is 


le all-tin 


ill Of 


Fame for British jazz - we’re t 
today. It doesn’t really matter if he’s Number One or not: it is 

It could all be over tomorrow, of course. What if this record 
flops, if the media honeymoon winds up? It seems unlikely, at 
least. With Andy Sheppard on song, the Warriors taking a 
firm, wrathful shape, the Loose Tubes axis spinning out ever 
more inventive units: atop all this is this Paddington 
tenorman. He pulls his coat lapels up to cover his face at the 
thought of “leading a generation”. But with the next stage of 
the jazz renewal fully upon us, Courtney Pine is still the 





IN THE LAND 


OF OO-BLA-DEE / 


LEARNING THE 
LANGUAGE OF 


BEBOP 



Courtney Pine looking sharp in the Daily Minor, recently it's been Monk’s music 
underpinning the sale of Fiestas in Ford commercials; now it's Loose Tubes on Wogan 

The parochialists among us may regret these populist demonstrations, feeling that 
jazz is nothing if not cult-ivated within a cottage-industry format and available only 
to an audience constituted as a semi-secret society. Those others of us who quite enjoy 
concerts being sold out (as long as we can get a ticket) and don’t even object too 
strongly to those people who browse uncertainly round the mega-store jazz 
departments may view this generally increased popularity as a factor in why we have 
so much choice. Yes, 1 know a lot of what is new is a touch safe and a lot of the rest is 



reissued — as much on stage as on disc — but some things 
are neither and it does re-establish something that’s been 
missing presumed dead over the last 20, really nearly 30 
years, which is not just a direct relationship of jazz to other 
popular music forms, but its actual formulation as a 
popular mode. It’s reminiscent of the late 1940s, though 
only to a degree. 

This period, from about 1947 to somewhere 
around the end of 1949, we see mainly as the time when 
many of the classic tracks of bebop were laid down. True 
enough, they were, but there were some less than classic 
moments too, which point in a rather different direction 


that the scat tradition existed before and continued after, 
that offers some sense of historical location, but there is 
also and rather more importantly a sense of separation from 
tradition: this was bebop-scat or, as Dizzy Gillespie began 
to refer to it, a bebop vocal. 

Leading his legendary big band throughout this period, 
Gillespie is a central figure in these events: one of bebop’s 
most influential and successful popularises and simult¬ 
aneously one of the most accomplished exponents of its 
pure form. This dual nature makes him the perfect 
exemplar of the contradictions involved in historical 
rejection of tradition, in intellect and 
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From a lofty, purely musical position it becomes ea 
query why, when he could 


back a lot farther than that of 
course, but what attracts attention, 
what is really the nub of the 
discussion, is the nature of bebop 
and the nature of popular music. 
Bebop, with its angular intrans¬ 
igence, its fundamental if not 
necessarily self-recognised intellect¬ 
uality, created the split, the great 
schism that endured for decades 
and forced jazz to define itself as 
something other than simply a 
reflection of popular song or music 
to dance to. And yet within that 
process it attracted to itself a 
number of brief, improbable love 
affairs with a number of very 
unlikely commercial swains. For a 
year or two lust, an occasionally icy 
but often equivocal indifference, 
and a flat, hard eye for the market¬ 
place on both sides combined to 
produce some strange effects. 

i e r e at the centre 
of all this is a siren-song, recognis- 
ably a human voice but singing 

tongue. Blee-yaba-da-ool-ya . . . 

It became pervasive but was illregarded by music critics. 
Those who thought bebop wasn’t jazz anyway (school of 
Panassie) found in it a little more ammunition; those who 
supported bebop (school of Ulanov) rather felt they’d have a 
better argument if people stopped doing these silly vulgar 
things. At first it was called scat-singing, and in the sense 



Kenny Hagood that punct¬ 
uated his Victor output — 

“Ool-Ya-Koo”, “Cool Breeze”, 

"Oop-Pop-A-Da” - and were I 
continued when Joe Carroll I 
joined the band and wl 

attest) so roused the audience? The answer is probably in 
the question: they appealed to that overlooked group of 
people, the paying customers, and maybe constituted a 
major factor in keeping the band on the road and in some 
(risky) business shape. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Gillespie in his formative days spent over a year in Cab 
Calloway’s band. The significance of leader as purveyor of 
novelty and its relation to the economic feasibility of the 
band probably didn’t go unnoticed. But although Gillespie 
may have majored in business studies with Calloway’s 
trumpet section the novelties he offered with his own band 
were based thoroughly in the rejection of the swing 
tradition and the formulation of a vocal language which 
lacked words but conveyed clearly the time and shape of 
bebop. 

Something very significant happens here. To be a bebop 
instrumentalist you needed a lot of technique, serious 
practice; years of it as well as the money to buy a horn. 
And you were up against the major arbiters of the music, 
whose abilities - Bird, Bud Powell, Max Roach - were 
truly fearful. Yet to join in the bebop vocal you needed 
little training; after a bit of listening, and you wouldn’t be 
listening if you weren't interested, anybody could do it. 
You didn’t even have to be able to sing properly — you 
could shoot away from any note you didn’t fancy, such 
lines were always takeable some place else. 



Go 01 


. try it 


And above all, if Gillespie the master trumpeter did it 
too, then it wasn’t merely convenience but to a con¬ 
siderable degree legitimated. It could be argued that never 
before or since was such a degree of participative potential 
offered to a generation of jazz fans. By the end of 1948 
Lorraine Gillespie had composed an anthem to the concept: 
ay-ay, oo-oo, ee-ee, “I’m Beboppin’ Too”. 

Not too many people took these possibilities beyond the 
privacy of their own homes or neighbourhoods, which is 
probably as well for the dignity of music generally. Never¬ 
theless an honourable mention ought to go to Babs 
Gonzales, who managed to promote himself (that phrase 
may be taken literally) on to record on several occasions. 
Not too many people remember the Babs’ Three Bips And 
A Bop 78s he made for Blue Note in 1947 (interestingly, 
his version of “Oop-Pop-A-Da” seems to predate Gillespie’s 
Victor recording by about six months) and those who do 
don’t necessarily care to admit it. He also got himself on 
the Capitol gravy-train — discussed later - published a 
(very) small book on the music and assisted in the take-off 
of the dark glasses phenomenon. Given also his interests 
and investment in the bebop vocal it becomes enjoyable - if 
entirely useless - to speculate about what sort of profile 
he’d have now if today’s recording technique and pressing 
facilities had existed in the 1940s. Brothers and sisters, 

I we’d be up to our armpits in 
>s Gonzales records. But 
this was not to be, and maybe 



in the next couple of years. 
Charlie Ventura’s frankly- 
titled “Bop For The People” septet unveiled itself in 1948 
for the public pleasure and the rewards of populist exploit¬ 
ation. The front line wasn’t exactly studded with the 
legendary names of bebop: Ventura himself was a veteran 
of the Teddy Powell and Gene Krupa bands, building a 
reputation primarily on a strenuous version of “Dark Eyes" 
with Krupa. Boots Mussuli had played alto with Stan 
Kenton, and Conte Candoli had seen service with both 
Kenton and Herman: these seasoned pros were leavened 
with a fresh young trombonist from Chicago, Benny “The 
Duke” Green. This basically late-swing'oriented but bop- 
influenced horn group formed a capable foundation for the 
cutting-edge of novelty on which the band traded. 


Some idea of the scale of values within the band may be 
gained from Ventura’s introductions at the start of the May 
1949 Pasadena concert recordings, the most comprehensive 
document available to us of how this group worked. The 
audience’s attention is drawn to drummer Ed Shaughnessy’s 
tow-bass-drum set-up, and these items get thoroughly 
worked out on “How High The 
Moon”, after the horns have intro¬ 
duced "The Man I Love” behind 
Ventura’s solo and before they all 
slide into “Ornithology” for the 
final chorus in a performance which SHOO 
exactly defined the exuberant 
transitional structure of the band. 

Far greater emphasis, however, is 
laid on the sophisticated adaptation 
of the bebop vocal which pianist- 
singer-composer arranger Roy Krai 
had constructed for himself and 
vocalist Jackie Cain, and which 
formed the band’s most original 
and immediately identifiable 
aspect of style and image. Jackie 
and Roy, young, clean-cut, fresh 
and fashionably dressed, added 
their cool unison bop singing to 
the hectic horns on the themes of 
the band’s originals — “Euphoria”, 

“East Of Suez”, “High On An 
Open Mike”, and extended and 
elaborated the lyrics of older songs 
such as “Lullaby In Rhythm” and 
“I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles" by 
the judicious use of the new 
vernacular. 

But ... in doing so they broke 
radically away from the anarchistic, 
what might well be described as 
“punk” vocals of Gillespie and his as 
Roy rescued the concept for technique and “artistry”, sc 
securing it for development in a much safer way. None the 
less, it has to be said that, although mostly overlooked 
these days, the music Ventura’s band made remains overall 
skilful, entertaining and, at a certain level, original and 

1949 was the watershed year. The music business 
needed rescuing from a decline which resulted from many 
factors. Not the least contributory was a recording ban 
imposed by the AFM, the American musicians union, 
which lasted from 1 January 1948 until September that 
year. Another, if Artie Shaw is to be believed, was the 
increase in petrol prices. All this led to a number of bands 
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breaking up. Ventura's did, so did Claude Thornhill's. 
Kenton’s band fell apart for different reasons. Dizzy toured 
Europe with his big band and managed to survive. When 
the ban ended Capitol Records, who had in ex-Kenton 
arranger Pete Rugolo an impressively energetic A-and-R 
man (nowadays he’d be called a producer) seemed anxious 
to corner the market and cash in on the commercial possi¬ 
bilities of bebop. Whether this was seen as a realistic 
marketing exercise at the time or an act of desperation by 
the youngest and arguably most vulnerable of the major 
labels may be open to consideration. The demise of 
Thornhill’s band freed their arranger, an obscure chap 
named Gil Evans, for a series of collaborations with Miles 
Davis; Lennie Tristano and Tadd Dameron also got sessions 
which remain of great importance. But these were the 
"significant” results - concern here is with the esoteric. 

One of the problems Capitol faced was the loss of 
Kenton’s orchestra, which while pursuing its leader’s own 
rather bizarre visions largely at a tangent to the main¬ 
stream of jazz development had worked out rather well for 
the label. Looking for some sort of replacement they signed 
Charlie Barnet, who was at that time organising a new and 


While it might have equalled Kenton’s in terms of 
decibels, Barnet's band took a different line. The leader 
hired Gil Fuller, who had 
created many fine scores for 
Gillespie - among them the 
underrated “Swedish Suite” 
as well as the legendary 
“Ool-Ya-Koo” - and Manny 
am to write for the band, 
i The result was a lively, often 
I ferocious approach fully 
{ committed to the gestures of 
Dp if not to the develop- 
it of its intellectual 
id certainly streets ahead of the other half of 
Capitol’s each-way bet, Benny Goodman’s cynical flirtation 
with the idiom (though that did produce one good track in 
Chico O’Farrill’s “Undercurrent Blues”). 

of them Fuller’s version of “Cu-Ba”, with a marvellous 
slow-time interlude made up of Gillespie trumpet phrases. 
And, on “O Henry”, another Fuller score, it introduces in 
tapdancer/singer Bunny Briggs’s vocal what might well 
have been the last recorded version of the bebop vocal in its 
primitive form, complete with requisite quote from “Alice 
Blue Gown” and bringing on a fit of nostalgia, except that 
a few weeks later Gillespie’s orchestra went on record with 
the definitive statement of goodbye-to-all-that, “Jump 



Did-Le-Ba”. That item sounds distinctly foreshortened 
now, but its two and a half minutes manage to cram in all 
the eruptive insouciance of Gillespie’s great band at its 
most explosive, and a last, final burst of the bebop vocal at 

The fortunes of these two bands, and of the bebop vocal, 
come together again in another two 
tracks recorded around the same 
time. What they also manage to 
achieve is to bring the bebop vocal 
into line with the novelty song. 

This doubtful fusion had been 
hovering around since Lorraine 
Gillespie’s “I’m Beboppin’ Too” of 
the previous year. Here it finds 
itself given into the hands of 
commercial songwriting. 

Gillespie’s “In The Land Of 
Oo-Bla-Dee” (by Mary Lou 
Williams and somebody called 
Milton Orent) attempt to provide 
within a fairy-story context (“I met 
a beautiful princess/In the land of 
Oo-Bla-Dee”) a glossary of terms 
(“She smiled and said ’oo-bla-dil- 
ya’/Which means ‘you appeal to 
me”’). Barnet’s “Bebop Spoken 
Here” (by Matty Malneck and 
Milton DeLugg — why is the one 
you’ve never heard of always called 
Milton?) sets the bebop phrases of 
the vocal duo Dave Lambert and 
Buddy Stewart against Barnet cast 
in a sort of Eric Morecambe role 
(“Wait a minute, what’re you guys 
talkin’ about?’’). The Barnet band’s 
is distinctly the liveliest per¬ 
formance this time, with its 
sizzling brass phrasing - Maynard Ferguson had just joined 
the band — but the concept itself plods dolefully, because 
now the bebop vocal was having to explain itself to people 
who didn’t instinctively grasp what it was about. Those 
who had grasped it spent more time listening to Bird and 
Miles, though they often still sang merrily to themselves. 

By 1950 all the brief, uncertain liaisons between 
bebop and commerce had run into difficulties. The novelty 
had worn off, or rather, had raced away as novelty will, on 
to the next instant high of graduation, leaving jazz 
behind - although Charlie Parker With Strings was by then 
already in the planning stages. 

Continued on Page 66 
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STRIKING THE 


NOTE: THE 
GRANDMASTER OF 
MODERN PIANO IN 
AN EXCLUSIVE 


INTERVIEW 


Kenny Mathieson 
Bruce Rae 


Sitting in the lobby of a London hotel waiting for Cecil Taylor is not the 
most comfortable of moments. Tales of his intransigence and general unco-operativeness 
are legion, and the setting up of the interview, while never unpleasant, had been 
characterised by a certain, well, indefiniteness. 

The man did not conform to expectation. Alert and thoroughly charming, he 
answered my questions with great thoughtfulness and patience, trying very hard to 
explain difficult abstract musical and philosophical concepts. 

Motivated by an inexplicable desire to push my luck — this was before 1 discovered 
how approachable he was - I chose a dicey opening gambit. The previous night at the 
Logan Hall, I had caught my first Taylor live performance, and been struck by how 
funny some of it was. I mean, what was this? Cecil Taylor funny? 




1 hadn’t been prepared, by records or anything 1 had ever read 
about him, for humour. 

So, here goes, probably blowing the next 10 minutes, is 
there intentional humour in your performance-’ 

“Let’s hope so. Ix-t’s hope so." 

No one ever mentions it, do they? 

“Well, they are all so serious, and it rakes a while to learn 
that we all have very small margins allowed to us in life, and 
there is not very much you can do about the way the world is 
run. All you can do is to do your work as best you can, and 
through your work attempt to reach as many people as you 
can, but before you do all that you have to reach yourself, to 
understand what you are all about, and it’s always exciting to 
realise that you are still a boy and still growing, you still make 
a lot of mistakes, and maybe you are still, in the smallest of 
increments, improving. That’s about it, really.” 

That’s what happens to that humour on stage, 
too, a momentary flash quickly absorbed into something 
considerably more serious. A Cecil Taylor concert is an 
intensely physical experience, and not simply through the 
contorted, expressive little dances which garnish the music, or 
the readings from his poetry, both of which he “includes just 
as I include the latest sound composition within the music. I 
think of poetry as sound in any case, and I try to integrate all 
of that into the feel of the whole.” Taylor's actual playing 
style, while relentlessly abstract and extremely complex, is 
itself very physical. 

“People used to snigger when Thelonious Monk got up and 
started moving, as they would when he used his elbows on the 
keyboard. I didn’t find it funny, in fact I was rather 
mesmerised by the audacity of this man getting up in the 
middle of a composition and moving, and yet I was quite 
aware that the focus of his band was always centred, whether 
he was sitting at the piano or moving. The same applied to the 
Kabouki Theatre from Japan. AH of their musicians always 
danced, always sang. The only approximation we have to that 
is certain rhythm and blues and rock people who sing and 
dance; the so-called - in quotes — serious fine artists just sit 
and look glum. There is not much happening with their 
bodies. But the body is an instrument.” 

Like Monk, it is difficult to imagine Taylor as anything 
other than the focus of attention on stage, even in the big-band 
projects he has turned to in recent years. His group work over 
the years kept coming back to the same gifted and clearly 
totally loyal participants, led by the late Jimmy Lyons, who 
arguably sacrificed a brilliant career in slightly straighter jazz 
forms to follow Cecil’s often isolated path (Taylor still cannot 
bring himself to try to speak about what the loss of Lyons 

“When you play with a group, you have different 
there is a social commitment to similar aesthetics. The idea 


with my own groups is that I am the catalyst — I do the 
feeding, I do the supporting, I do the colouration, I also give 
them the idea, I present them with the material. 

“It’s always wonderful to see what happens, because in my 
rehearsals there is generally very little talk. They play in terms 
of the tradition which preceded them, and I listen to what they 
understand about their instrumental tradition, and I watch 
how they react to those signs which I have given them. Then 
we work together to develop it, and the composition 
invariably begins to take on a life which is obviously 
contributed by each of the members in the group.” 

That musical path began in a recognisable jazz idiom in the 
late 1950s, if always slightly askew of centre, as in The World 
of Cecil Taylor , recorded in I960 with Buell Neidlinger and 
Dennis Charles, augmented on a couple of cuts by Archie 
Shepp’s tenor. Thereafter, Taylor took off at a tangent which 
quickly became a network of new directions, absorbing 
influences from jazz, European serialism and, increasingly, 
third world forms within his restless, atonal, abstract 
sound-world. 

Overshadowed by the arrival of Ornette Coleman in New 
York as Free Jazz was being born, it was at least a decade 
before Taylor really began to command the attention he 
deserved. In all the years of woodshedding in the 1960s, 
Taylor continued to be wholly unpredictable, a trait which is 
perhaps only now beginning to change, at least in his solo 
work. His music refused recognisable jazz (or any) rhythms 
and structures: what took their place as the structural 
principle? 

“Well, when I was in the Conservatory I first hit upon the 
idea of developing my own scales, beginning with the first two 
notes that were in harmony with my own personality. Then I 
found the next note, that is the vertical line. Then the 
horizontal, which they traditionally called intervals, and from 
those intervals you developed chords — well, perhaps the most 
important people in terms of shaping my attitude to that were 
Monk and Ellington, of course - in their use of the spatial 
elements which are implicit in the measurement of intervals. 
Monk would use minor seconds, Ellington would use minor 
tenths and ninths. 

“Also, Ellington would use the entire keyboard — a great 
pianist like Bud Powell, for instance, and the lesser players 
who imitated him, would use perhaps two octaves, an octave 
and a half. So, when confronted as a young player with the 
magnitude of Monk or Ellington, the lilting lyricism of Erroll 
Garner, or the didactic ideology of a man like Lennie Tristano, 
I - well, these were the people who shook my universe when I 
was 16 or 17 years old. 

“Then you go to a Conservatory where they attempt to do 
one of two things - either to convert you to the European 
aesthetic, or to completely demoralise and demolish you, 
whether intentionally or not, by debasing any other aesthetic 
you might be concerned with. Another important element in 
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Memories of an overpowering man 
with a horn, or two. 

BY DAVE GELLY 
PHOTOS BY BILL WAGG 


Shuffling on to the stage to begin his night’s 
work, Rahsaan Roland Kirk looked for all the world like a 
mobile musical junk-shop. Hung around his neck, on a 
cat’s cradle of cords and straps, were a tenor saxophone and 
two curious hybrid instruments called a stritch and a 
manzello. In one hand he carried a clarinet and in the other 
a bag containing a variety of noisemaking devices. Also 
attached to his person were a whistle, a nose-flute, a 
stylophone and a mini-cassette recorder. A flute was 
planted in the bell of the saxophone. 

He was blind, and with a blind man's ponderous care he 
placed his equipment within reach. What happened after 
that was always an overpowering and quite unforgettable 
experience. 

He would play two, and even three, instruments at once, 
range with complete authority over the whole stylistic 
history of jazz, fix noisy punters with his sightless stare and 
scold them into silence, and generally frighten the life out 
of every musician in the place. 

God knows what compulsion drove him to do these 
impossible things. Perhaps, being blind, he didn’t know 
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A cornet player of the jazz age, 
sixty years on 


spell Bix Beiderbecke could possibly cast over an audience 
today. Most of his records are some 60 years old now, and 
records are almost all that remain of Bix: a musician from 
Davenport, Iowa, who worked in Chicago, Detroit and 
New York, playing cornet in jazz and dance bands in the 
1920s, before he died at the age of 28. 

Such a biography has always been the stuff of tragic jazz 
legend. You could probably sum up Charlie Parker, 
Clifford Brown or Booker Little in much the same way. But 
something weird about Bix persists in bringing him new 
admirers. Brigitte Berman, the young director who made a 
film about Beiderbecke, told me that she isn’t much 
interested in other early jazz, only in Bix. Collectors have 
sought out Beiderbecke records for a few bars where the 
cornettist steps out of the brass section for a single break or 
maybe a short middle eight, where they can hear what 
Hoagy Carmichael heard when he first encountered Bix - 
the sound of “a mallet hitting a chime", a light, punchy 
but golden sound, an awkwardly swinging delivery that 
seemed half-pitched towards the listener, half held back. 
What is it that makes people go looking for Bix? 

He actually made a lot of records, even though 
he only visited recording studios between 1924 and 1930. 
The Italian label Joker, now freshly distributed over here 
by Counterpoint, has collected his entire output on 14 LPs. 


There are a few other, doubtful items - Beiderbecke 
worked in an age where reliable personnels were seldom 
noted down - but otherwise this is the complete Bix. Most 
of the sides are flawed: many are commercial dance records, 
and Bix's contribution is often limited to an obscured 
though identifiable lead in the brass section. Others, like 
the early 1924 sides with The Wolverine Orchestra, have 
honest attempts at playing jazz which are weakened by the 
honourable failings of the other players. 

A few are magnificent, thoroughgoing jazz records 
which fashion a private view of the heart of the music. But 
it’s not those few that inspire the dedication to Bix. Even 
when he plays poorly, or hardly at all, the spell abides - 
perhaps even more so, because sometimes one almost wills 
him to do better, to be more like the great Bix. 

His frailty might be one secret of his appeal. Like the 
introverted players that followed him in the next 60 years - 
from Bobby Hackett and Lester Young to Miles Davis and 
Bill Evans - Beiderbecke cultivated a secret heart that was 
nevertheless always on his sleeve. On his most famous 
record, “Singing The Blues", he finds the ideal path 
between attack and vulnerability. There is the single phrase 
where he rips up to a high note from, in effect, a standing 
start - something which Armstrong did all the time but 
which Bix seems to have done only once in his entire career; 
and there are the many sad, jaunty phrases which he used to 






suggest his bluer temperament. That is the music which is 
threaded through all 28 long-playing sides. The rowdiest 
record he was ever involved with — Jean Goldkette’s “My 
Pretty Girl” — has no solo by him; it’s hard to guess how he 
would have dealt with it. 

There is his piano solo, “In A Mist”: he often 
sounds as if he’s stumbling over the keys, and there are 
reports of how an exasperated Bill Challis couldn't get the 
composer to play it the same way twice so it could be 
written down. With the Goldkette and Paul Whiteman 
bands, where he made his many dance band records, 
Beiderbecke emerges from densely populated surroundings 
with serene, oblivious candour. He never played the 
trumpet (he once described it as “puny and thin”) and was 
therefore denied the virtuosic possibilities which the cornet 
can’t really accommodate. On his many records with his 
friend, the C melody saxophonist Frankie Trumbauer, Bix 
is happy to play within a small frame of reference. Several of 
his “Bix & His Gang” sides sound old-fashioned, even by 
1927 standards. Some of them follow the first arrange¬ 
ments by the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, ten years 
before. He doesn’t always come on as a great jazzman in 
these sides - a friend considers that clarinettist Don Murray 
outplays the cornettist all the time - but he does come on as 
being Bix. And that’s what counts when we’re looking 


His playing is hard to describe, at least in a way that 
explains its appeal. His tone can sound golden, as it did in 
his Wolverine years, but sometimes it has a nasal quality. 
He doesn’t really swing, contrary to what some say; there is 
more of a rocking motion in his phrases that pushes them 
forward, but it’s not what most would call swing. Instead, 
he had poise, a rare jazz quality: what his playing lacked in 
drive it made up in the balance he had with the beat. It 
wasn’t quite the dancing style that Red Nichols, the other 
great white cornet player of the day, could play at any 
tempo: more a matter of dynamics. Bix had a perfect grasp 
of the dynamics of his solos, comparatively unambitious as 
they were. Listen to his playing on “Sorry" or “Wringin’ 
And Twistin’” to hear how he mastered his methods. 

By the end of his life, ruined by alcohol, Bix was only 
just still Bix. His solo on “I’ll Be A Friend With Pleasure", 
one of his last records, has some of the sourness one later 
associates with Bunny Berigan (who also drank himself to 
death) — it’s a tragic fall from grace. But it’s still worth 
hearing, for it has some of the poignancy of the great Bix, 
even in an unhappy, broken form. There are many more 
enjoyable places to begin listening to Beiderbecke: out of 
the 14 records, volumes 4, 5, 6 and 12 hold some of his 
best music. Although once you start looking for Bix, you’ll 
probably want to hear them all. 
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Continued from Page 55 

The bebop vocal survived only as Gillespie and Joe 
Carroll toured on, as comic routine, like a variety act round 
the halls. Yet the more restrained concept of the singer-of- 
bebop, attached to jazz but not in any sense integral to it, 
lingered on. Ventura’s original term for Jackie and Roy’s 
work with his band was “the vocalise". In 1952, with 
Annie Ross’s “Twisted", which sent a set of lyrics chasing 
after the loose-jointed turns of Wardell Gray’s solo, 
“vocalese” became established as the latest - and last of the 
bebop novelties. It may be that from such technical 
tours-de-force, rather than the primitivism of the original 
bebop vocal, that the lineage of such people as Bobby 
McFerrin or Cleveland Watkiss may be traced, vocal 
technicians with some sense of the past who see themselves 
similarly as singers-withinjazz. 

But the simple fan who wanted to identify at an 
I-could-do that level no longer had a constituency within 
the idiom after 1950. Before long, however, they had the 


chance to march to the sound of a different drum. It had a 
rock beat. 

Notes On All the Gillespie mate- 
rial referred to here is collected 
Recordings in its stu di 0 form on RCA in 
double-album “Jazz Tribune” 
format. Many live recordings from the period exist too, but 
beware the 1949 Pasadena set released on Bulldog and 
titled Body And Soul : this has a lot of bebop vocal edited 
out. Ventura’s Pasadena concert has fared better: it came 
out originally on the Gene Norman Presents label, and I 
believe has recently surfaced again in that form. Between 
times, it’s been on a number of labels; my copies are on 
Coral, and it can also be found on Reactivation. They can 
be found second-hand. The Barnet tracks were collected in 
Capitol Jazz Classics, Volume 15. Goodman’s “Undercurrent 
Blues” is on the same disc. Where you can find Babs 
Gonzales’ work these days I do not know. Maybe if you 
know, you could drop me a line c/o Wire ? 


cecil taylor 


Continued from Page 59 

In the end, though, you have to take his work on head to head. 
Because, more than most music, it eludes the best attempts to 
verbalise it, just as he eludes the conventional parameters of 
piano technique. Before setting off, however, I had been 
instructed to ask him one last question: why does he use the 
pedals so seldom? 

“Because first of all I want clarity of sound, I want the 
precision of the note as it is struck. Also, it’s easier to play 
with pedals. I’ve watched pianists play with pedals and you 
can’t hear what they are doing, what you hear is a blur. There 
is a time when perhaps for colouration you use them, but the 
piano from my point of view is primarily a percussion 
instrument. Playing Bach, for instance, when I was eight or 
nine, it became very clear that each note was a continent, a 
world in itself, and it deserved to be treated as that. When I 
practise my own technical exercises, each note is struck, and I 
hear it, and it must be done with the full momentum and 
amplitude of the finger being raised and striking — it must be 
heard in the most absolute sense.” 

Indeed. Ask a technical question, get your wrap-up. Cecil 
Taylor, too, must be heard in the most absolute sense. All 


music, in the end, even a music as “difficult” as Taylor’s, 
contains its own explanation, if you listen carefully enough, 
and are ready, to quote from one of Cecil’s poems, to "succumb 
to unexpected bends and curves". You will find no shortage of 
those in Taylor’s celebratory musical maelstrom. 


Some Cecil Taylor Listening: 

Looking Ahead! (Contemporary, 1958) 

The World Of Cecil Taylor (Contemporary, I960) 
New York City R&B (Candid, 1961) 

Nefertiti, The Beautiful One Has Come (Freedom, 1962) 
Unit Structures and Conquistador (Blue Note, 1966) 
The Great Concert Of Cecil Taylor (Prestige, 1969) 
Silent Tongues (Freedom, 1974) 

Dark To Themselves (Enja, 1976) 

3 Phas is (New World, 1979) 

It Is In The Brewing Luminous and The Eighth 
(Hat Art, 1981) 

Winged Serpent (Sliding Quadrants) (Soul Note, 1985) 
ForOlim (Soul Note, 1987) 
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Dr Nervf. are presently among the few 
picking up the pieces after rock’s noisy 


plus. Armed Observation is their second album, 
led by Nick Didkovsky and produced by one 

Didkovsky studied under Christian Wolff 

polyrhythmic patchworks that characterise 
Armed Observation and the way electronic music 

minutes in length. Distressed soul, free funk 
putting the melody in the metre and the world 
into the word. Tightly wound elastic curves of 


Parents" matches Duboin and Douglas on 

James Mussen. Side two opens with “Three 
Curiously Insubstantial Duets” lasting about a 
minute each and playing off reverberation with 

“Don’t Worry Do” introduces Samm 

frantic duel with Didkovsky, while the closing 
track is a suppressed TV theme overlaid with 
flapping percussion. Armed Observation is full of 
(as Spalding Gray might put it) “perfect 
moments", certainly one of the best this year. 
This isn’t some eccentric backwater; Dr Nerve 
are about wit, about America and clearly about 



Steve Lacy 
Deadline 

(Sound Aspects SAS 013) 

Recorded: "Le Planet", Brussels, 20 March 1985. 

Steve Lacy’s huge recorded output left me 
standing a long time ago, and I suspect the 
same is true of many other observers. I can at 
least admit to being fascinated by the thought 

catch up with individual examples. 

This German import catches a sparsely 
attended gig featuring a lot of sparse playing. 
The mood is much less obsessive than on Lacy 




deliberately speeding and slowing theme 
backed by piano chords out of Messaien 

slow, static backing which could be pretty 


weedy-sounding fast runs. 

Lacy's qualities are highlighted on "Draft" 
by being heard against a pedal-point from the 


lethal but is justified by the restraint and 
rapport of the duo. It's clearly unsafe to say 
this is unlike any other Lacy album, yet there 
is a good chance that it’s true. 


Mal Waldron 
Space 

(Vent du Sud V5 107) 

Recorded: Montpellier, February 1986. 

Space; Sega/a; The Last Poet; Soul Eyes; Monica; The 
Little Cal Walk. 



Toshiko Akiyoshi 
(Concord Jazz CL 324) 

Recorded: San Francisco, February 1987. 

Interlude; I Know Who Loves You; Blue And Sentimental; 
I Ain't Gonna Ask No More; Pagliacci; Solitude; So In 
Love; You Stepped Out Of A Dream. 

Akiyoshi (p); Dennis Irwin (b); Eddie Marshall (d). 

exploit either the lissom fluidity of the 
keyboard, or a percussive spikiness closer to 

albums are about that far apart. Mal Waldron, 
the expatriate American pianist whose 

Dolphy and Billie Holiday, appears on Space 
with reeds and flugelhorn only, and the music 
is full of the leader’s unique mixture of 
awkward tenderness and metallic, undeviating 
rhythmic impetus, which makes his playing 



suggest some primitive perpetual motion 

Akiyoshi, the 58-year-old Japanese pianist and 
bandleader, belongs on the other side of the 

effortless swing of Teddy Wilson, she became 

move to the States in the 50s - both strands 
vibrate like piano wires throughout her solo 
work, plus a number of Powell variations 
through the styles of Bill Evans and Wynton 

Waldron’s record, though the playing of his 

contains plenty of surprises. The title is a fair 

distant sounds that swell and fade, and the 
pianist himself displays an attractive 
enthusiasm for avoiding more notes than he 
strictly needs. After a splashy, Pullen-like 
opening, the session develops with Waldron's 
balefully rumbling left hand ushering in the 
two horns, Michel Marre first delivering high, 
strangled flugel sounds reminiscent of Annette 
Peacock’s voice, then descending into a 
mixture of early Miles-like plushness and 
spluttering Cherryisms. Though the pieces are 

manner, unexpected bursts of raucous 

Mingus band shouting unexpectedly our of the 
silences, and a powerful flavour of Spanish 
music is discernible, particularly on the first 


Ibrahim. Waldron’s mixture of heavy 
deliberation and a kind of rugged delicacy (as if 
a sumo wrestler were practising origami) 

compositions and the work of Ellington, Cole 

feature of much of her big-band work, which 
has used Eastern folk forms and traditional 
themes) is pretty much absent here and the 
disc instead ends up as a fulsome tribute to 

latter influence is powerfully present in 
Akiyoshi’s mid-tempo cruising blues “I Ain’t 
Gonna Ask No More ”, her version of 
“Pagliacci” smacks faintly of very high-class 
Jacques Loussier and Porter’s “So In Love", 
played as a tango, catches her slightly off- 
balance in improvising over the tempo. She is 
unquestionably a piano player of intelligence 
and speed of thought and the virtues of the 
tradition she operates in here are certainly not 
dimmed by her contribution. But I’d rather 
have more of Ms Akiyoshi, warts and all if 
necessary, and less of a scrapbook, even if the 


Dave Holland Quintet 
The Razor’s Edge 
(ECM 1353) 


Waldron’s own style is inimitable: 

insistent treble figures pushing and nudging, 
and a lot of repeated phrases with minute 
adjustments each time around, like Abdullah 


Brother Ty; Vedana; The Razors Edge; Blues For C.M.; 
Vortex ; 5 Four Six ; Wights Waits For Weights ; Figit 

Steve Coleman (as); Dave Holland (b); Mamn 
“Smitty” Smith (d). 










Shearsmith, Smith, Smith, Bird & 

Together Again 

(Face-Value Records FVR.001) 

Recorded: Shepperton, 4 April 1987. 

TP; Mind The Gap', The Donkey's Gone Blackberry in '; 

Musgrove(d). 

This is a record of cool improvisation. The 


a battle of egos it is not. "TP” sets the pace: 
rolls from the drums, soprano and trumpet 





sound of collective freedom but there is no 

that “wittering" is not usually used as a jazz 
compliment, but the result is in fact very 
beautiful, the broken, zigzag lines of soprano 
and cornet criss-crossing the surface of the 







The Lion Of Soweto 

(Earthworks EWV 4) 

Recorded: 1970s - no further details. 

Baba-ye', Bayasazi ; Kudala Beu/nna ; Ku>a Mfazi Onge 
Mama\ Bhula Mngon/a\ Kumnyama Endlinr, Knmandi 
Emgababa /; Amagoduka ; Mahlalelw, Abake Ba Banana', 
Bayasimenmeza\ Ngibuzindlela. 

No personnel except: The Queens (vocal harmony). 





Tristan Honsinger/Toshinori 

This, That And The Other 

(ITM0021) 

Talk-, U Strada-, Cello AndKonJr, Tekrisiml 
Back-Jack's Field-, Tell Me Another Story-, l*a Rapina 


Avenel (b); Steve Nc 
Alex Schlipi 


iis music covered and bang to rights Blondy - 


reasonable simply to say, make a bit more 

the pile? Probably, but that tack won't pay the 
bills. So, for what it's worth . . . 

This, That And The Other is a record of 
mostly Latin-tinged songs, composed by 
Tristan Honsinger and played by a few of his 
friends one empty day when none of them 


Glen Da Costa (horns); Lot 


Already "gold" in France, Jerusalem is 
another fine reggae album from the Cote 
d’Ivoire singer, for the first time collaborating 

an altogether heavier, more emphatic sound 
than that of the diaphonous, beguiling 
Apartheid Is Nazism, but the familiar hypnotic 
rhythm-section work of the Barretts (Carlton, 
like Peter Tosh, now sadly dead) ensures that 
et, plaintive voice is shown off, by 

The lyrics, some of which are in French and 
English, range from condemnations of war and 

and, more bizarrely, to Jerusalem itself, a city, 
he claims, where Muslims, Christians and Jews 
live in exemplary harmony. Up to a point, 

Lord Copper. There are the same lilting 

backing vocalists as on Apartheid Is Nazism, 


tie for sleepwalk but the Gershwin family 


"Straight, No Chaser” is only better for being 
happier and more relaxed. 

The real beauty of this album - and of the 

established stylists from very different 
backgrounds (Mingus bands and free jazz) let 
the other’s presence and the respect it so 

Riley plays with his usual stoic resolve but 
there is an acceptance of risk - the risk, 

tremendously appealing. Byard, notably in the 


Tatumish figures con 
churchy end of the gr 
than the wicked imp 
nigh flawless piece of 


ic from the sober and 
“European Episode” i 


iv that side on 


is OK an, 


showing Lester Bowie where to get off once 

doing his Paginini reincarnated bit on “Cello 
And Kondo", and a good many unpleasant 
ones from Tiziana Simona, whose hideous, 
pseudo-flamenco whine is rapidly becoming 
something of a bete noir for this writer. There is 


afforded by this win 


it track, “Boulevard De 


Jaki Byard/Howard Rim 
Live At The Royal Festive 
(Leo Records LR133) 


T.S.M. (With Thanks )/buprint/Cin-/eCycle; Peggy's 
Blue Skylight-2-, European Episode-2 ; Round Midnight-, 



in 1984, it seemed a 
of billing (though, given 
Chick Corea Trio 


sleevenote, John Fordham 


The Bhundu Boys 

True Jit 

(WE A WX-129) 

In ,\!i Foolish Heart-, Cheniedzevana; Ragan; \ 
(The Children)-, Wonderful World-, Ndoitasei; Susan-, 
African Woman-, Happy Birthday Jekesa. 

Shakie Kangwena (ky, v); Biggie Tembo(g, v); R 
Kagona (g, v), David Mankaba (b, v); Kenny 


Orchestre D07 Shirati Jazz 
Long Life To Mary 
(Jicco JCLP 022) 

Safar Ma Nyakach; Long Life To Mary -, Anje/ina 
Nyaduse; Okechja-adhiwa; Ezra Nyainda; S.O.S. 
Major-, Obu-on'g Abelle, Joseph Orindo. 

Personnel: no details (see review). 

The Bhundus’ record is easily available in 
High Street shops all over. It’s got proper 
distribution round the world, will be bought, 
remembered, will have an impact. The Shirati 
Jazz record was made ten years ago. How many 
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Charlie Parker. Bessie Smith, Ella Fitzgerald, 
Bix Beiderbecke and Getz Gilberto, continue 
the Jazz theme while Judy Garland, Fred 
Astaire and Doris Day act. dance and sing 
their way on to Deja vu Compact Disc for the 
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Bass Clef LP. Nick Horne's sound grants them 
a width and separation that makes one 
appreciate the different parts of the band, and 
in a complex group performance like the 
opening minutes of “Into The Light" it gives 
the group a formidable impact. McGregor’s 
piano adds a sombre weight which they 
otherwise tend to miss, and Abrahams is on 

far at each end: “Ke A Rona” and “Etlon-Tu" 
are slight pieces while “Into The Light” and 
"Winnie Mandela" aim to be vast, many-hued 

most of all: McGregor turns “Into The Light” 


Sonny Clark 
Cool Struttin’ 

(Blue Note BST 81588) 

Clark (p); Art Farmer (t); Jadde M 




Hank Mobley 
Soul Station 
(Blue Note BST 84031) 

Recorded: 7 February, I960. 

Remember, This I Dig Of You- Split Feelin'r, Soul 

Mobley (ts); Wynton Kelly (p); Paul Chambers (b); 


If, like mine, your idea of Heaven is a place 
where Rudy Van Gelder has been put firmly in 
charge of music-production, these two 
definitive Blue Notes are essential listening. 
More interesting is the Sonny Clark recording, 
if only because his fluency and combative 



revealing an inescapable and deeply satisfying 
logic behind all his apparently tossed-off solos. 
The rhythm section, here too, is perfect: 
Wynton Kelly especially funky on “Dig Dis", 
Art Blakey hustling things along with his 

rolls. Two classics. 8 

Chris Parker 


Keith Jarrett 
The Book Of Ways 
(ECM 831 396 1) 


(musically or “philosophically", the man's a 
walking emporium of second-hand junk) who 



Coltrane’s mid-60s heyday and draws reactions 
extremes of ecstasy or repugnance (Ian Carr’s 
nearest jazz criticism has come to unabashed 

section of John Litweiler’s The Freedom Principle 
was reserved for his disgusted dissection of the 
pianist's work). As with all of Jarrett’s 



Braxton-Bailey 
Moment Precieux 
(Victo 02) 

Festival, Canada, 4 October 1986. 

Even more than the Parker/Bailey 
currently), these Bailey/Braxton duos mark out 


Like the much lauded but essentially boring 
Koln Concert set. The Book Of Ways is a solo 

as yet a further consummation of the methods 
he has employed exclusively for over a decade 
now. Everything about the record will be 
wearily familiar. The disrespectful 
appropriation of moments from traditions as 


arpeggio swirls or spiralling off into endless 
robotic vamps - and underscored by a half- 
baked philosophical muse that raises a brief 
eyebrow with its cranky arrogance. 


particular music ought to be about. 1 can’t 
pretend to be old enough to remember the 
effects of their first, epochal meeting as a 



broad knowledge and Bailey's obsessively 

explorations to a pan-galactic scale of 
reference. Bailey will be fanatically opposed to 
any stored knowledge (the repetitions of 




Perish the thought. 


Woke up 

THIS MORNING . . . 

Mike Atherton 
on recent blues 

distinguished recording career of Jimmy 
McCracklin has had several phases: small- 

stardom later in that decade, soul in the 60s 
and early 70s, and currently back to West 

humour. Two current LPs feature McCracklin 
at different stages of his career. 

Between 1952 and 1954 he recorded for the 


though Roy Milton had recorded it years 


before) show how little he needed to alter his 
sound through the years to keep up with the 



There's a remake of his ’57 hit “The Walk" 
which is most acceptable, a remake of his '61 


clutch or amiable, toot-tapping singles like 
“Get Back". But compiler Roger St Pierre 

lesser tracks with the big, brassy and swinging 

amusing “Dog". So this is a fair album without 
being the definitive McCracklin 60s LP which 

The prolific, unpredictable guitarist and 
pianist Ike Turner has long been a favourite 
subject for compilers of reissue albums; Ace, 
Flyright, Charly and Red Lightnin’ have all 
had a go, with the honours thus far going to 
Red Lightnin’s I'm Tore Up. Now, just as with 
Jimmy McCracklin, Ace and Stateside have an 
album each on the racks. The Ace is called Ike 
Turner & His Kings Of Rhythm Volume 2 
(CHD 146), from which you may gather that 




r In My Hand Volume 2 on Moonshin 
10. If you’ve heard the Houston jam} 
y ill tarn Shuffle sets on Krazy Kat or 






les of Texas is built around 
: and enthusiastically rifling 

Texans are richer than most people and can 
thus afford the luxury of hornmen to augment 

Any idea that the well of Texas ret 
the classic period (this LP covers the 
1947-1964) is dry is dispelled by th< 
cut, Lightnin’ Hopkins' '54 Herald . 

punching beat. This number sets a si 
number of them do, notably Albert < 


Compact Discs 


making opportune use of the CD. All their 

The Tradition Vol 2 (SCCD-31045), his 
"bebop" date with Tete Montoliu and other 
has a new track in "Marshmallow”, which 


t has two extra tracks on rhe CD (SCCD- 
1228), one of which - “The Smile At The 
>ot OfThe Ladder", a feast of heartbreaking 


WE INSIST! 

“ iftdfi 


TER KING 


* 


sound isn’t very flattering on CD, the i 
rather flat and metallic. 

The Candid catalogue, now distribu 
Counterpoint, is also coming on to CE 
current batch of releases are all straighi 
of the LPs (no extra tracks) and the sou 
doesn't appear significantly superior tc 


and lively on CD. Charles Mingus Presents 
Charles Mingus (CCD 9005) is one of Candid’s 

isn’t clarified by CD. No such problem with 
Clark Terry's Color Changes (CCD 9009), a set 

arrangements, the music bright with flutes, 
oboe and french horn, while Clark does his 
puckish asides whenever he pleases. 

On CD only is Peter King In Paris (Melodie 
8205). With Dave Green, Gilles 



informed Ellis's music at that ti 
enhanced by CD, and his ballad 
‘’Sallie” sounds wonderful. The 
Taylor (CCD 9006) has never t 

CD cleans it up a littlef, but Tay 


Paul Bley’s My Standard (SCCD-31214) has 
running time of 66.17. Three are Bley 

Monk in "Bolivar Blues” and the programme 


the punch of Max and Coleman Hawkins 


CD only is Warren Bernhardt's Hands On 
(DMP CD-457). DMP are very capable when 
it comes to recording pianos, and the sound of 
Bernhardt’s keyboards (a mix of electric and 

modalism, some Corea, a fair degree of 
Bernhardt himself- a thoughtful player, 

vidual enough to 


Astaire (CD Charly 96), and delightfully to< 
astutely supported by the Marty Paich Dek- 


on CD (SCCD-31035) because it > 








Fast Licks 


bothered with). So on DerSpion , what you get 
are the discarded outtakes from Tutu, Decoy , 
The Threepenny Opera, er, Tools From Topical 
Oceans (that's right, isn't it, Nick) and . . . 


WITTEK/KAISER/MANDERSCHEID: 

Jazz . . . Oder Wass? (JHM 27 ST). 


THE CHEVALIER BROTHERS: The 
Chevalier Brothers (Disques Chet>al GG2). The 
Chevalier Brothers play the jumping jive 
associated with Louis Jordan and (more 

Thomas and his Deep Sea Jivers. It is possible 
the combo is a bit technically advanced to do 

styles): the results tend towards showbiz 
slickness when they should crackle and rock. 
The Brothers must know that Nat King Cole’s 



lyriques. On a compris “Le Manege Enchants" 
("Magic Roundabout"), "Danger Man", “Star 
Trek" (chante par Lol Coxhill), “Dallas", 




YIORGOS MANGAS: Yiorgos Mangas 
(GlobeStyle ORB 021). Mangas plays clarinet as 
if the devil were after him, and Mangas was 
provoking the chase. Distant cousin, perhaps, 
to certain Free Jazz players, backed by wildly 


THE AMAZING RHYTHM BURGLARS: 

bonus trumpet for this 12" Epfthat’s had^hem 
bopping in Brentford and Ealing for over two 
years. Three witty, post-Cray bluesy originals 
topped up with that venerable piece of sagacity 


VARIOUS ARTISTS: Baz Fe Jazz's Jazz 
Dance 2 - Do It Like You Feel It (ArgoJazz 
ARC 504). Bunky Green, Lou Donaldson, 


Kenny Burrell, Ramsey Lewis, James Moody, 

infectious, mainly-for-dancing compilation of 
jazz from the late 50s and 60s. Highlights are 

Eddie Jefferson’s customary liberty-taking 
vocal on James Moody's “Summertime". 

Chris Parker 

BUCKWHEAT ZYDECO: On A Night Like 
This (Island 90622-1). High-energy danceable 
Louisiana swamp music, a funky mix of zydeco 

Baby” and Dave Alvin’s “Marie Marie” with 
originals and the odd cover - Dylan’s “On A 


KAZIMIERZ JONKISZ QUINTET: Tiri 

Taka ( M/tza SXI2301). 

ZBIGNIEW LEWANDOWSKI 
QUARTET: Gain (Poljazz PSJ 175). A 
handful of Polish musicians, such as Krzysztof 

of several tours of the West) and, most 
notably, Zbigniew Namyslowski have 

Jarzebski, who deserve wider recognition. 
Namyslowski’sexcellent 1973 album 
Lewandowski have put together bands that 
(contemporary/post/neo-hard bop) anywhere. 

By A Fan” and “Green Barman”) and features 

saxist Piotr Baron. For recording quality, 
tightness and freshness of approach it has the 
edge on Jonkisz’s album (which has an unusual 

not too much to choose between them. 

Outside London (or Warsaw?) these items will 

astonishingly I’ve even picked up a couple of 
my eight Namyslowski albums at the big 

long-deleted Lola on Decca. 
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